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INTRODUCTION 


fall top of tends and 


New Jersey Publi 


NJPPRI) with the goal of 


tive, authoritative voice on matters of public aie affecting 


issues. With he Fund pan- 
nership with the Edward J. Bloustein School of Planning and 
Public Policy at Rutgers, NJPPRI was able to hire full-time staff 


ne en SET EE research, and expand its capacity to have an impact upon policy innova- 
tion. This year was a time to listen to the organization’ stake- 

tation. hold. d iblish n 

vocacy and change in the policy arena. j y numb e 


Over the years, the organization has examined disparities in edu- 
ion, h refor NJPPRI 


q S 
ports and believe the organization provides a much-needed al- 
й і NJPPRI 


testified before the state legislature, written numerous policy 
briefs, and, in many cases, gone into federal, state, and local 
government to shape policy directly. 


NJPPRI makes ith oth 


lic officials. NJPPRI, as an organization ising м 


issues 

‘The organization does not have to be front-and-center to influ- 
In the past, NJPPRI. 

key organizations and legislators who 

trusted our work and used our infor- 


The New Jersey 
African American 


NJPPRI has chosen to bolster efforts already underway through 
h esi 


This year, NJPPRI waited with anticipation for the latest census 
figures. NJPPRI has used the census in the past to draw atten- 
tion to opportunities and challenges facing the African Ameri- 


2000 census. This report, appropriately, starts with a portrait of 
where the African American community stands in relation to 
other ethnic communities and to the state as a whole. Thisis not 
done to draw invidious attention to distinctions rather, com- 
y inthe A 
this report goes to press, all EE 
been released, so we had to choose key areas where data are 
available. 


community mirrors the “wsions. 


USING THE CENSUS TO IDENTIFY Issues 


The New Jersey African American community mirrors the for- 


‘American 


fortunes oft the African years ago, tunes of the African A Atrue 
through a planning p statistical portrait will have to wait until all census results are 
jomwide, The board i y Jear that Africa 
other institutions, felt it was time to progress in terms of family income and wealth.' With record 
examine the organization's work and impact closely. The world ofi i 
inm E я Jected offical Eer 
afflict the African American community remain, we had to ac- ed i 5 
pe E 
For the past two years, there has been a significant focus on While it is importan 
Ps mis Th ель. Afi 


are most likely to be served by poor schools and poor public 
s з я 


servi 


contain. 


predatory lending remain significant barriers to stable 
да lack 


tards asset building. Health remains a significant issue. African 


Hipanie 


Americans die at an early age because of AIDS and other prevent- S 36476 8 96705 9 
able diseases such as hypertension and heart disease. To paraphrase 1,795,903 29 442,873 39 174426 36 484,877 43 
Charl sis ib bese mes" 2477921 39 413771 37 211937 44 413356 37 
1358066 26 183,512 16 58955 12 In 
6.099439 127266 481794 1.116.159 | 


African Americans make up 13 percent of New Jerseys popula- 
tion. Hispanics (13.296) and Asians (5.796) make up the next 
block of nonwhites. Whites make up the majority of New Jerseys 
population (72%) 


In 1990, blacks were the largest minority group in the state 
According to 2000 figures, Hispanics are now the states largest 
minority group. The fastest-growing population over the last 
decade is th folk d а blacks 


Both the rate of growth and the absolute numbers for the white 
population have decreased since the 1990 census (sce Table 1) 


the Latino community. If the middle categories (5-29 and 30- 
54) are combined for blacks and Latinos, the resultis a signifi- 
cant numberof individuals in their childbearing years. The Asian 
community is older, relative to blacks and Latinos, These num- 
bers have significance for public policy (see Table 2). At one end 
of the spectrum, New Jersey will need to provide more school 
places, child-care facilities, recreation opportunities, job train- 
Te ? 


Atthe other end of the spectrum, the majority population will 
need policies geared toward adult and end of ife care. 


‘The rates of increase should be EX with care. Many fac- 
і і i d 


the birth rate, but it is clear that over fe next ten years, the 
lly in the 


dl parts of New Jersey life—espe 
electoral arena—will continue to grow. 


Аск 


Poverty 
1990 2000 Change % Ch у 8.4 percent of all New J be 
[White Mun 699948917357 з| | ро 1999. р hite and 
Te pum desa 
i GMT i Е 
41794 nos № dies = er 
Sama Gur 3 as whites to live below the poverty line (see Table 3). 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

‘The state's most educated residents are Asian men, 33 percent of 
whom have graduate or professional degrees. Asian women have 
the highest levels of educational attainment among New Jersey 
women; 20 percent have graduate or professional degrees (see 
Table 4), 


indicate that 
to th 


In terms of high school graduation, the number 
| bl. рат 


whiteand L In fact, 33 peı 


er reveals. g 
ale ii population. There are more Hispanics ages 5 to 


and 27 percent for Latinos. According to 
state a, the Hispanic population faces the strongest educa- 


29 than. The sp 


White Mian Hipanie 
5.991.084 173,11 476,236 1,094,080 
340.714 200267 32,475 196,204 
) 


Toral population 8,232, 
699,668 


Income in 1999 


below poverty level (8.5%) 


y low for 
graduate degree. The consequences are evident on a number of 
fronts. There are limited numbers of individuals who can form a 

rea EE 


ership in the broader civic sphere. The costis not only felt by the 
lady the L y), but 


Е aibh. 


2465 — 8934 
(04%) 


5:574 years 


Undersyan ` 6044 23 
(08%) — (0.99) 
[ren 13402 5.09 4945 
(19) (039%) Income 
[S A Looking at income statistics as a way to gauge group or indi- 
(05%) G Я = 4 
Tivo i7 yas 6855 26021 
паро EEN point that wealth isa better indicator than income of individual 
age 388,978 191,162 104,224 and group financial position. Given the difficulty and time in 
0.2%) 97) 


calculating wealth statistics, however, this report uses income 


35,862 
(0.6%) 


E 


(0.5%) 02%) 


and over 


and women with less than a ninth-grade education, and they 


The 
gap between Hispanics and Бада is nor as age in terms of 
ofi ve graduate oi 


prd DANS. зр п З рани afi men. This 
percentage of Hispanic women with advanced degrees is equal to 
that of black women, at 5 percent. The comparison is fairly simi- 
lar for black females and their counterparts in the white and 
d 3 


‘move on to undergraduate and graduate degrees than members 

of all groups. Among blacks, here are only slight educacional 
d women:7 percent 

6 percent of black women have less than a ninth-grade educa- 


tion, while 33 percent and 31 percent of black men and women 


Table 5 presents an interesting story. As a percentage of each 
grouping, the number of individuals earning less than $50,000 
went down for all groups. In fact, the trend continues forall 
groups and income categories until you get to those earning 
$100,000 or more. This suggests that over the decade, those at 


the sexes, and the percentages of black men and women with 
graduate or professional degrees in the state are equal at 5 percent. 


Beyond high school, there isa sizable group of African American 
‘men and women who attend college but do not finish. The 


SOURCE:US. Census Bares 


Es p p prem 


the middle and lower income levels lost ground to those atthe 


Blacks and Hispanics showed significant growth in the number 
of houscholds at the $100,000-plus level, but they still rep- 
resent only 10 percent of all households, compared to 23 
percent for white 


1d 32 percent for Asians. Gains in both 
communities were offset by even bigger increases in house- 
holds earning less than $50,000. 

Further he conch 


E 
na EAT oe ‘many New Jerseyans. Table 6 shows 


median houschold income by race and ethnicity compared to 
the state average and to white households. The typical black 
household earned 71 percent of the state average in 1990. This 
went down to 70 percent in 2000, for an average loss of $687 
per household. In 1990, the typical black household earned 68 
percent of white household income. 


By 2000, black houschold income fell to 65 percent that of 
Or 


significantly more that whites, blacks, and Latinos. In large mea- 
Я = 


ment within the Asian community. 


From a policy pepe theslidein income for both African 


higherend of a 
the past decade, when playing the stock market became a na- 
tional pastime and there was a general feeling that a rising tide 


was, indeed, lifting all boats. As one study of the New Jersey 


economy points out, this rising tide was illusionary. Wealth in- 
deed shifted upward to the upper tiers For the fortunate Afri- 


time, but this group is a small part of the black community. 


d attention. Education 
correlates quum income. The best way to reverse this set- 
back, for both communities, is to bolster the quality and access to 
postsecondary education. 


Номвотмепѕир 
Buying; investment 
most cans will make in their lifetime. tfr sheli 


appreciation of home value (and in other cases the income de- 


rived from renting out multifamily units). 
im Studies i » vibrant neigh: 
mp borhoodsand communities. Homeowners, on average, tend to 
pac Je" = = = - + be joiners in their communities and neighborhood; they vote 
E mm o б more than non-homeowners, and homeownership provides an 
(Compared to to engage i upkeep. 
Whiter Income СЯНУ | 
[2000 $55,146 100 African Ameri 1 y 
1990 100 behind whites in the United States. Have homeownership rates 


improved for African Americans and Latinos over the last ten 
years relative to other communities in New Jersey? Table 7 indi- 


abil ro leverage resources to start businesses or to borrow cash 


) tohelp ina 


Th yl 
many i 

payment prevent greater homeownership in both the African 
American and Latino communities. Homeownership is not for 
everyone, but given the established benefits, policymakers and 
relevant 


forts to increase the rate. 
Ow: b 


is rising value, For African Americans, the virtues of 


DD Ea 
White 2310208 1.625.427 04% 
Black 331831 1215 373% 
Asian Going Pic inde) 72,845 425551 зан 
Hispanic 206.869 63858 209% 
[2000 — Occupied Housing Osmed Hung Osmerhi Rate 
Toal 3064645 2029 o 
White 2345552 1716320 732% 
Black 3923563 194 ` wm 
m— 145,195 79516 DS 
nos 310971 Im 33.1% 
Е 
199002000 Occuppied Housing Owned Housing Gest Rate 
2894 197692 1 


SE Wee e 


The value of 
homes owned by Asians is significantly higher than the median 
value ofall homes in the state. While the value of homes owned 
by blacks and Hispanics fal below the state median, the value of 
black homes is 30 percent less than the state median. African 
American homeowners pay the price in terms their ability to 
realize the financial benefits from their homes (sce Table). 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 
o 5 coeli 


cates that not much 
for both communities. 


made in 


differences in the 


ofan era gone by, data presented in the 2000 census indicate 
that within New Jersey communities, residential segregation is 


black and Latino communities compared to the white commu- 


nity. rates did 


y only 2.8 percent; L 
homeownership increased by only by 2.2 percent. Granted, in- 


nota thing of the past. The standard measure of residential seg- 


is distributed in similar proportion to other groups in any given 
metropolis. The index ranges from 0 to 100. A dissimilarity in- 


. In this 


decade (and negative for Asians), but the limited growth in this 
asset class means that African Americans and Latinos have less 


Ge Zënn VALUE (DOLLARS) OF NEW ЈЕ 
BY RACE, 2000 


Р 
groupings inthe index) would need to move to a different cen- 
sus tract in order to equalize distribution of the two measured 
groups. Values of 40 or 50 are considered moderately segregated; 
values of 30 and below indicate low instances of segregation.’ 


Using. ilarity New Jersey j- 

ties reveals significant levels of racial segregation (see Figures 1 

and 2). Indeed, the data do not portray mild levels of segrega- 

tion, but rather highlight what can only be termed 

hypersegregation in several New Jersey communities. In fact, a 
found that the New: 


tioned solely by choice. There is substan- 
tial national evidence that movement by 
minorities throughout metropolitan areas 
in the United States is conditioned by ra- 
cial steering. Local customs and real estate 
agents steer African Americans to places al- 
ready populated by African Americans. 


1 i H H | 1 1 i і ] і H i і і і E The residential segregation that exists in 

сани EEN | New Jersey is not a cost-free or benign 

soe $ io proposition for African Americans seeking 

ici Я to better their circumstances through 

Data from the de d don of i data 
blacks relative to whites in most New Jersey counties except values for New, frian А 

‘Cumberland, Gloucester, and Warren, Essex County, which has 
holds T Afi en 


the highest levels of African Americans, is also the most segre- 
gated. Eighty percent of the census 2000 Essex County popula- 
tion would have to move for the county to become more inte- 
grated, 


What is especially alarming about the data is that from 1990 to 


predominantly African American neighborhood or are steered 
to such communities during the home-buying process, pay a 
substantial cost for residential segregation. 


po critical factor to consider is that nearly 19 percent ofthe 


2000 the levels of remain fairly 


New Jersey P 


Fi 
bers of blacks, such as Camden, Hudson, Mercer, Middlesex, 
andeven d, i 

hi in all che 
outward. Maps of many of New Jersey’ urban centers, including 
Newark, Trenton, New Brunswick, and Camden, indicate that 
those cities have all lost African American residents. Residents 


leaving cities are settling in inner-ring suburbs 
that are subsequently experiencing residential seg- 
regation due to the concentration ofblackresi- 4 


р ion. The 
Afric i 
with limited access to suitable housing, health care, jobs, and 


q z 
сап poor would assist with place-based revitalization in urban 
areas in addition to providing opportunities to maximize up- 
ward mobility through access to better schools and jobs. 


FIGURE 2 DIFFERENCE OF DISSIMILARITY INDEX BETWEEN WHITE AND 
AFRICAN 


(NON-HISPANIC) 


dents entering the communities. For example, as 
blacks leave Newark, data from the 2000 census. 
reveal increased levels of residential segregation ? 

in the surrounding communities of East Orange, || 
Orange, and Irvington. This resegregation рію 4 


nomenon is occurring also in the communities 


2 


так vey 


of Franklin and North Brunswick (uburbsof ` 

New Brunswick), Ewing (outside Trenton), and * 7 

in Pennsauken (a suburb of Camden) (see i i H 
Appendix: Exhibits 1-5). E i 


цінний TI 


Within any community, examining residential segregation is a 


and 


of 


it will bear least 
ee по буран en en 
American homeowners or potential homeowners to limit their 
choices to areas where home values are lower. At the other ex- 
treme, the New Jersey Supreme Court, through the Mt. Laurel 


р 

lending, set-asid Data from the US. 

Census of Economics show insignificant increases in the per- 

centage share of minority firms as a total ofall firms (sce Table 9) 

This small relative growth ofall minority firms—especially of 
Ap " 


A 


decision, jurisdic- 


a gross level, the numbers do not suggest chat this is hi 


Combined, the net effect is that the African American middle 
class pays either to remain in the urban core or to relocate to 


who cannot afford to move to better circumstances continue to 
livein urban 
segregation. 


BUSINESS FORMATION 


Even though there have been significant increases in the num- 
ber of nonblack minority firms, we know little of the specific 
variables and context for growth and survival of these firms. 


survival. This is particularly true in the African American com- 
munity. Experience elsewhere suggests that beyond access to 
capital, the barriers are nuanced and complicated. This implies a 


" larly, Afr 


More than 50 percent of all firms in the state have fewer than 
twenty employces. Minority firms are of special concern to 
policymakers. Traditionally, minority firms tend to be small busi- 
nesses. These firms, often located in the state's distressed urban 


The disparities and th 


Р 
NJPPRI still exist. Th 


tion effort 


New Jersey has monitored and supported the growth of small 
minority enterprises on the premise that they can generate jobs 


here representa gross level of analysis and therefore do not ad- 
faili " 


borhoods, and disparities in health and wealth. The data indi- 


the complex issues that are reflected in the census. But are re- 
search and convening enough? 


NJPPRI has never been just a research institute. Leadership de- 
m 


Fir 
Black Firms 20,137 EE 
Hispanic Firms 22,198 429 
Asian, Pacific Islander and 
[American Indian Pirms — 23,116 447 
Alt Industrie Toral 517,204 
Percentage | 

Number Percentage Increase in 
1997 of Firms of Firms Number of Firms 
Black Firms 26,500 4.05 (31-78) 
Hispanic Firms 36,116 552 ов 
Asian, Pacific Islander and 
‘American Indian Fims 43,807 670 (90.0) 
All Industries Toral 654,227 


twined, new types of responses are needed. 


The main thrust of NJPPRI's programming is gathering data, 
identifying and analyzing trends, convening diverse groups 
around important policy dialogues and building partnerships 
that can forward social change through policy analysis. 


The needs of the states African American community are such 
that the very existence of organizations like NJPPRI is increas- 
ingly necessary in order to: 


help inform and shape discussion about loca, regional, 
and national trends; 

collect and disseminate data that help the wider 
‘community understand the needs of the African 
American community on a number of policy issues; 
build or support che institutions necessary in the 
African American community to respond to public 
policy once formulated; 

create forums for community building: 

build the human capacity of the African American 
‘community to help it confront the challenges of the 
twenty-first century. 


‘The U.S. Census Department notes, “Origin can be viewed as the 
й ei г 5 


the person's parents or ancestors before their arrival in the United 
States. 

2. See L. McCall, The State of Working New Jersey, Putting the Boom 
in Perspective (Trenton: New Jersey Policy Perspective, 2002). 

3. Most dissimilarity indexes use the metropolitan area as the geo- 
‘graphical focus. In New Jersey, counties are the familiar unit of analy- 
sis, which is why they are used in this analysis. We collected all the 
census tracts in each county and then calculated the dissimilarity in- 
dex. 


xml. 


Runs nn 
: e і e " 4. дупа 
d people. NJPPRI is uniquely positionedto | Se 
синаи y 
y 

Th i Г Iris 
а de Th i = 
daat, duce data (for d to col- 
iclps the wider ficall 
fr lexi public poli " 


problems. This is the challenge facing NJPPRI. The board of 


can accompl 
journey. 


this purpose and invite you to join us on this 


The restof 
to issues of health, education, community economic develop- 
ment, information technology, and environmental justice. We 
те GE 


of NJPPRI. We asked the authors to provide thoughtful, innova- 
tive essays on issues char we should grapple with as а state and 
nation. Th 


Board of Trustees 
February 2003 


Denise V. Rodgers, M.D. 


STATE OF BLACK HEALTH 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Asis evident when comparing the problems listed in 1985 and 


y Jnited the list above, little p isparity by 
States since health statistics were first collected. Given the in- | e 
d Afr d i | Ps Task. 
ing, employment, an education, it is not surprising that in- | Eliminate Disparities in Health. Indeed, 
in health. ds | in health status by race in New Jersey, it becomes clear that in 
health he | spar In New] h 
Report ofthe Seren Task Ser on din and Minority Health| try sa whole, disparities in health status exist berween blacks 
ind | and whites, and between rich and poor. To be poor in America 
(DI T D | puts one at much greater risk of being in poor health in 
ler. Thi Jobal view of | America. 
disparity. I 


disproportionately higher numbers and at younger ages when 
compared to whites. The six causes of excess mortality docu- 
mented in 1985 were: 
1. Cancer 
2. Cardiovascular disease and stroke 
3. Cirrhosis and chemical dependency 
4, Diabetes 
5. Homicide and accidents 
6. Infant mortality 
Sn after the repor was issued the effects of HIV/AIDS on the 
id IDS was 
En asa seventh cause of excess mortality. In February 1998, 
President Clinton launched his Initiative on Race. As part of this 
m ane cent vri dem 


ties in Health was begun under the direction of the Surgeon. 
General Dr. David Satcher. The goal ofthis initiative, along with 
the federal Healthy People 2010 objectives is to eliminate racial 
disparities in health status by the year 2010. Initially, six target 
areas were identified as a starting point for the elimination of 
disparity: 

1. Cancer screening and management 

2. Cardiovascular disease 

3. Diabetes 

4.HIVIAIDS 

5. Immunizations 


6. Infant mortality 


Disparities in health status also exist between whites and other 


ties exist in Native American and Hispanic populations in the 


United States when compared to whites. While it is true that 
i 4 


Р ig! poverty 
its, dam tll ust health 
status and poverty. 


Finally, it should be noted that even though the United States 


sp p y 
the world, the health status of Americans does not reflect this 
expenditure. The overall health status of Americans is lower than 
the health status of citizens of Canada, Great Britain, Denmark, 
France, and Japan, Therefore, the ultimate goal in the United 
States must be to eliminate disparity in health status by race and 
to improve the overall health acuso everyone This GH 


Jersey 


Race are combined. These focus areas are: 
1. Cancer 
2. Diabetes 
3. Heart disease and stroke 
4.HIVIAIDS 
5. Homicide and accidents 
6. Immunizations 
7. Infant morality 


8. Substance abuse. 


`ОЕМОСВАРНЕ Overview 
Data from the 2000 United States census indicates that of people 


12.3 percent are black, 75.1 percent are white, 3.6 percent are 
Asian, 0.9 percent are American Indian and Alaska Native, and 
0.1 percent are Native Hawaiian and Pacific Islander. Hispanics, 
of any race, make up 12.5 percent ofthe population according to 


to 74. 
EE 
pected to live six and a half years less than a white baby born in 
the same year 


Cancer 


In 1998, the year for which the most complete state data are 
bl 


the 2000 census. Census dara for the state of New Jersey dues 
thatas ofthe year 2000,13 k, 
is Asian, 0.2 


cin ladan A ARDEN араа DE EREN 
other race or two or more races. Hispanics make up 13.3 percent 
ofthe population in New Jersey. 


‘Census data for the country as a whole indicate that the black 
EE 
fewer bl: ind 


e Additionall 
likely d 


SC and whites in New Jersey. According to the American 
Cancer Society, New Jersey ranks fifteenth in overall cancer mor- 
tality among the fifty states and the District of Columbia. The 
cancer death rate in whites was 789.0 compared to 950.6 in 


LUNGCANCER 


Lung cancer was the leading cause of cancer deaths in both 


likely to live in poverty. In 1999, 23 percent of black families 
were poor compared to 6 percent of white families. In families 
headed by a single black female, 41 percent lived in poverty 
compared o 21 percent of white single, female- headed house- 
holds. Ck 


lew Jersey. T! 1 
cer in blacks was nearly 14 percent phum ee 
‘The 1998 age-adjusted lung cancer incidence, that is, the rate of 
new cases of lung cancer diagnosed in 1998, was 77.4 for white 
men and 107 for black men in New esc The major cause of 


insurance status and access to care. 


Recent data from the New Jersey Department of Health and 
Senior Services (NJDHSS) Center for Health Statistics (cus 
1999, 13.4 percent of 


lung cancer i d 1999 indi- 
en 


ІЗ 
sure is to avoid tobacco smoke both as a smoker and from sec- 
dh: 


65 in New Jersey insurance. This is 142 
p in 2000, with most of the increase resulting from a near 
‘uninsured African. 
Ste In 1999, 158,039 African Americas in New Jersey did 
not have health insurance. In 2000, this number increased to 
6 


Breast Cancer 
The second leading cause of cancer death in both black and 
white women is breast cancer. In 1998, the age-adjusted breast 


one-year period, d 
creased by nearly 38,000 people. Similarly, the number of unin- 
sured black children increased by 163 percent between 1999 
and 2000. 


137: 
for white women, despite the fact that black women are less 
likely to get breast cancer than white women. The age-adjusted 
incidence of breast cancer in black women in New Jersey was 
101.3 in 1998 compared to an age-adjusted incidence of 123.2 


о ity in health d betws 
blacks and whites in New Jersey is life expectancy at birth. In d 
1998, life expectancy at birth for a white man was 75.5 years. age 50), breast 

lack man. The li ne hild afte 5 ate 


10 


tolead toa 
better prognosis. 


For this reason, all women are encouraged to have regular 


Data from 1998 show that blacks in 
New Jersey are 20 percent more likely to die from colon cancer 
than are whites. Blacks are about 10 percent less likely to die 
from rectal cancer than are whites. In 1998, the incidence of 


have annual breast exams by a health-care professional. From 
1997 to 1999, nearly 63 percent of black women in New Jersey 
had a clinical 

years compared to 66 percent of white women and 57 percent of 
Hispanic women. Despite this, in 1998, only 58.5 percent of 
breast cancers in black women were diagnosed in the early 


colon. percent higher in black men 
compared to white men and approximately 18 percent higher in 
black women compared to white women. 


are diagnosed after age 50), family history of colon cancer or 
family history of cera kinds of polyps in the colon, high-fat 


stage of disease, compared to 66.7 percent f 
and 69 percent for Hispanic women. 


i Cane 
Th 
men is prostate cancer. In New Jersey in sd the age-adjusted 


diet, obesity, colon 
cancer includes yearly testing of the stool for blood and 
colonoscopy every five to ten years beginning at age 50. Recent 
data suggests that African Americans in New Jersey are halfas 
likely to get screening for colorectal cancer in comparison to 
whites 


Black men in с Cancer 
2. their white EE 
See F jee idence of prostate cancer in New Jersey, there are significantly more cervical cancer deaths 
bl 20.2 in d In 
juste incidence of 149.3 i ре 1998, the inci blacks was 74 
riod of time. Th " he incidence in whites. Di 


1998 was nearly 50 percent higher in blacks chan in ES 


р 
year, the death rate from cervical cancer was twice as high in 
blacks, i 


is 70 percent higher in bl pared to і " (e isa sexually 
white men. The oldera man, the greater the risk of developing transmitted disease caused by infection with the human 
this ype of cancer. There is some evidence that men who cata Women with HIV 
E о, part- 
Zeene 
Ш 18, to facili 
the 


American Cancer Society recommends that African American 
men begin getting annual blood tests for PSA (prostate-spe- 
cific antigen) at age 45. They also suggest that black men 
undergo an annual digital rectal exam at age 45 and annually 
thereafter. 


CoLORECTAL CANCER. 


‘The third-leading cause of cancer death in whites and blacks in 
i Thi 


the early detection of cervical cancer. 


Omer CANCERS. 
Data from the New Jersey Department of Health and Senior 


likely tod ‘of the oral cavity ha- 
stomach, i 1 5 


are white men. Many of these cancers are related to cigarette 


dëi 


Durs 
Di 
in New Jersey in 1998. The black age-adjusted mortality rate 

ites. African Ameri- 


white men who died from stroke in 1998 were over age 65, 


compared to only 64 percent of black men. 


As was the case with deaths from heart disease, similar disparity 
was seen in women. Twenty-eight percent of black women who 


tes. TI ildi Iso la 


died 7 percent 
h 


askid- 
ney failure, is 176 percent higher 


“This data is consistent with national statistics: National 1998, 
the death rate from diabetes was 121 percent higher in blacks 
than whites. Ris 

history of diabetes. Obesity is a particular concern for blacks in 
New Jersey. Cumulative data from 1996 to 1999 indicate that 
24 percent of black adults were obese compared to 15 percent 
of whites and 16 percent of Hispanics. 


fame 
ily history of heart disease, elevated cholesterol, and sedentary 
lifestyle. 


HIV/AIDS 

HIV infection is the fourth-leading cause of death in New Jersey 

blacks and the fifteenth-leading cause of death in whites. The 

age-adjusted death rate from HIV/AIDS is ten times higher in 

blacks than in whites. In 1998, the incidence of HIV/AIDS was 
in black 151044 " 


Hear Disease AND STROKE 
is the United the TI 

New Jersey, in whites, and in blacks. Age-adjusted death rates | 125 times g in white men. 

from heart disease are similar in both groups, but there їз | age 15 to 44. It is estimated that approximately 1 in 50 black 

evidence to suggest hat blacks die ata younger age from heart | men is infected with HIV compared to 1 in 700 white men. 

disease when compared to whites. In 1998, 83 percent of white | i is ith HIV com- 


males who died from heart disease were over age 65, 15 percent 
were between the ages of 45 and 64, and 2 percent were age 
25 1044. During that same period, 62 percent of black men 
who died from heart disease were over age 65, whereas 30 
percent were age 45 to 64, and 7 percent were 25 to 44. 
‘Thirty-seven percent of black men who died from heart disease 
in 1998 were under 65 years of age, compared to 17 percent of 


percent of black 
women who died from heärt disease were under age Ele com- 
. Th 


. Twenty- 


Lin 
pared to 1 of every 1,700 white women, 


Although African Americans represent just 13 percent of the 
states population, 60 percent of all new HIV/AIDS cases re- 
ported from July 2000 to June 2001 were African American, 
Fifty-six percent ofall HIV/AIDS cases diagno 
have been African Ai 
percent ofall children diagnosed with HIV/AIDS in New Jersey 
are African American, as were 55 percent of the children diag- 
nosed from July 2000 to June 2001. Fifty-six percent of adults 
and 70 percent of children currently living with HIV disease in 


P Р 


ratein per 
higher than the death rate in whites, Clearly, the greater inci- 
dence of hypertension and diabetes in African Americans con- 
tributes to this difference. 


Hypertension is also a major risk factor for stroke. The age-ad- 
justed death rate from stroke in 1998 was 75 percent higher in 


Intravenous drug use is the primary mode of HIV transmission in 
black men, accounting for 67 percent of cases. Fifty-six percent 
of black women infected with HIV acquired the virus through 
intravenous drug use. Forty-two percent of black women ac- 
quired HIV through heterosexual contact. HIV/AIDSishavinga 

the fric in this 


an 
adjusted death rate from stroke in persons 45 to 64 is 166 per- 
cent higher in blacks compared to whites. Eighty-four percent of 


state. the nation in th [DSi 
blacks. In the ten cities with the most people living with HIV/ 
AIDS, 71 percent are African American. It is estimated that a 
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significant number of people are infected with HIV and are un- 
aware of it because they have not been tested. 

A y Stephen Crystal, Ph.D., and 

the December 2001 issue of the Journal of General Internal Medi- 


Most homicides in New Jersey are due to firearms. In 1998, the 
A e : pa 


s 


19 was 38.8, compared to a rate of 3.6 in white men ages 15-19. 


able deaths. 
Jersey Aftican Americas 
ents with AIDS initiated treatment, on average, eight months 
A SUCUS HE e 
ID: pus E 
bites. Risk ve 

pun Ш to obtain. In recent years, Newark had one of the lowest child- 
hood Iber of 
that contain HIV-infected blood, and pe of d 


the virus from mother to infant at the time of delivery. 


HOMICIDE AND ACCIDENTS 


ives have been developed to remedy this situation. Nation- 

ally in 1999, only 74 percent of black children were fully immu- 

nized, compared to 81 percent of white children. Federal data 
Абс 


The 1996-1998 age-adjusted death 


in blacks 
in New Jersey compared to whites. Blacks die from motor vehicle 
accidents ata rate that is 26 percent higher than whites. The 
age-adjusted incidence of traumatic brain injury із 52 percent 
higher in blacks than in whites. The major causes of these brain 
injuries are assaults and motor vehicle accident. 


Blacks in New Jersey are three times more likely to die ina fre and 
ED i ablic 


their white counterparts. New Jersey-specifie data for 1997- 


ag 
were immunized against influenza compared to 65 percent of 
whites. In 1999, 42 percent of African American seniors in the 


pared to 56 percent of whites, Ideally, 90 percent ofall people 


overage 65 should receive these immunizations. 


e i half imes 
greater in blacks than in whites. Conversely, the suicide rate is 48 
percent higher in whites compared to blacks in New Jersey. 
Thehomici bl А A 
for white men. The homicide rate in black women in six times 
greater than the rate for white women. Forty-four percent ofall 
15-24 are from h red 

7 i i In 1998, 
ten ti 15-19 died fr i 

m s 


The most widely publicized cause of disparity in New Jersey is 
infant mortality. The Black Infants-Better Survival Campaign 
sponsored by the Department of Health and Senior Services and 
he Black lity ion Resource Ce 


fulin 
mortality in New Jersey. In 1998, the black infant mortality rate 
in the state was 12.7 per 1,000 live births, compared to a non- 
Hispanic-white infant mortality rate of 4.1. Despite declining 


years, 


of death in black men ages 15-24 in New Jersey, followed by 
toe ine id 


hi 15-24 i i followed by 
other ional injures, suicide, and then homicide. Homi- 
i f death in black men ages 25- 
44. It is the tenth-leading cause of death in white men ages 
25-44. (HIV/AIDS is the leading cause of death in black 
men in this age range.) 


pas 
mortality to be three times the white rate. The 
major contributor to black infant mortality is low birth-weight. 
1n 1998, 13.9 percent of ll black infants born were of low birth- 
weight, compared to 6.3 percent of white infants and 7.3 percent 
of Hispanic infants, 

1 
birth 


black women are at fork 


lack of pre- 


ight. 
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In 1998, the pe 
tal care was thirteen times greater than the percentage of white 


d no prena- 


women without care. Eighty-three percent of white women 
started prenatal care during the first trimester, compared to only 


e d 19 percent of 
treatment for alcohol abuse in 1999. Fifty percent of African 


ment ir primary 
drug, Nineteen percent used cocaine as their 


. primary drug Seventy-nine pereentofblacks Тре rate of YPLL 
to smok use drugs, and drink alcohol during preg- нне 
папсу than white women. a crack compared to 59 percentofwhites, pr P popula 
е ч Prevalence data regarding drug use in Afri- Hispanic popula- 
Black infants are almost twice as likely to die from SIDS (sudden om d. tion in 1996- 
KEE can Americans in New Jersey are notavail- tion in 19! 
infant death syndrome) as white infants. The risk o is Es 3998522527 
ig y 5 
if they are not exposed to cigarette smoke. Data suggests that times the YPLL 
роп thei Buer rate in the white 
to be exposed dhand smoke than their whi the Report ofthe Hispanis 
| й б 
pans. | Secretarys Task Force on Black and Minority 5 
population. 


In 1998, 61 percent of pregnant white women had no medical 


risk factors during pregnancy. In comparison, only 48 percent of 
i kha 


isk in preg- 


Health was issued by the Department of 
Health and Human Services. As is evident from the data pre- 
sented here, relatively little progress has been made to date in 


in health AkianAmerkansin | 
arataki | 
black women are also at higher risk since a higher percentage of to ie (icd 
black women are unmarried and live in poverty. In 1998, 68 | 
` istha to dicara 


it of all This 
is in comparison to only 13 percent of white infants who were 
born to unmarried women, 


SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
In 1998, the alcohol-related death rate for black men was 63 


The alcohol-related death rate for black women was 54 percent 
igher This is despite the fact that whites over age 18 are 178 


Potential Life Lost to Age 65" data. “Years of Potential Life Lost” 
(YPLL) is a measure of premature death. The report on Health 
Disparities by Race and Ethnicity in New Jersey written by Rose 
Marie Martin, М.РН. and published by the NJDHSS Center 
for Health Statistics in September 2001 says, | 


| 
Reeg Branchen looking «Yan of | 
| 


“The rate ofYPLL in the black non-Hispanic population in 1996- 
1998 was 2.7 times the YPLL rate in the white non-Hispanic 
population. The high УРІ rate in the black population is particu- 


blacks. The 
drug-related death rate in black | homicide, HIV infection and stroke compared to the rates from these 
бота | causes in the white population. The focus on death-rate data alio 
he drug-related death rate in black i il 


women was nearly three times that of white women in 1998. 
These data do not include deaths from HIV/AIDS that are re- 
lated to intravenous drug use. As noted carlier, the majority of 


cedes death,” 
Clearly, one can infer from the mortality data presented in this 


cases of HIV/ AIDS in African A 056 


lated to intravenous drug use. 


Although blacks make up approximately 13 percent of New 


paper th e 


productive and | their whit 
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Th 
cal, psychological, and economic stress forall involved. 


ing should be 


nity-based activities, 


The state of black health in New Jersey 
vidual, family, community, and government attention. No one 
solution wil sigan improve rhe health status овала 

multifaceted, jitudinal h is re- 


‘HIV/AIDS on the 


ar 


should be implemented. Perhaps the most important 


HIV through 


quired. Th 


unhealthy ones. Specifically, individuals must commit 
i npa 


along with adequate amounts of complex carbohydrates, 
GEN i $ 


diabetes and 


the sharing of needles. A number of highly respected 
medical organizations, including the American Public 
Health A ће American Medical Association, 
the Institute of Medicine, President Clinton's Commis- 
sion on AIDS, and the office ofthe surgeon general of the 
United States, have all endorsed needle-exchange pro- 


reducing the spread of AIDS. In addition to need! 
change programs, the state of black health in New Jersey 
requires increased individual, family, community, and 


government attention; improved AIDS education; and 
testing that is implemented by community and faith- 
based organizations that are located in, and serve, the 

Attention must be given to teaching, 


d ‘The re 


abused in the black 
"EE RE 


68 percent of black infants being born to unmarried 
women reflects the degree to which people are engaging 
in sexual activity outside of marriage. For this reason, 


5 cancer. Itisa ical e 
cancer, low birth weight, and sudden infant death syn- 
rome. 


AIDS as well as to prevent unwanted pregnancy. 


disease, certain cancers, and diabetes. Exercise is also an 
important method to use in reducing stress. While exercise 


New Jersey. The NJDHSS Office of Minority and 
Multicultural 


If individuals are to incorporate exercise into their lives 
successfully, community efforts must be made to ensure. 


pate in outside activities without far. 


Education is another important strategy that must be 
E > S AU 


disparity by race and ethnicity. In 2001, the office re- 
ceived a $1.5 million allocation to help in this effort. 
Clearly, this funding must be increased if substantial 
progresis to be made. Furthermore, a number ofinitia- 
tives in other divisions and offices within the Depart- 
ment of Health and Senior Services should be funded to 
address the problem of excess illness and death in the 
black community. 
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7. The formal recommendations from The Health of Mi- 
Jersey, Part I: The Black 


„New Jersey HIVIAIDS Cases Reported as of June 30, 2001. Tren- 
ton: New Jersey Department of Health and Senior Services, 2001. 


He ак. 1999 and 2000. 


published in May 2000 by 


These recommendations resulted from a summit held in. 
September 1999 that focused on the health of African. 
Americans. Twenty-eight recommendations in five arcas 
resulted from the summit. The five target areas to be ad- 
dressed are: 


§ Data 
§ Overall health disparities 

§ HIV/AIDS 

§ Cultural competency 

$ The Office of Minority and Multicultural Health 


Specific recommendations were made under each of the target 
areas, along with plan 


Trenton: Ce 
and Senior Services, 2001. 


Martin, R. M. Health Disparities by Race and Ethnicity in New Jersey. 
TaQa isti 


and Senior Services, 2001. 
New Jersey Department of Health and Senior Services, Office of Policy 
and Research. 


Millennium. Trenton: New Jersey Department of Health and Senior 
Services, Office of Policy and Research, 1999. 

U.S. Bureau ofthe С 

New Jersey. » DC: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 2001. http:// 
іс cnn geval eat34000 baml 

u. 
Task Force on Black and Minority Health (Executive Summary). Wash- 
ingen, DC: US, Department of Heth and Human Services, 1985 


implementing the plan. A summit on the “Health of Minorities 
in New Jersey, Part Il: The Latino Experience” was held in June 
2000. This ii il 


plans. Many of d h 
fl shed in May 2000. 


munities in New Jer forces in advocating for initiatives 
that will improve the Health ofall people of color in the state. 
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EDUCATION REFORM IN NEW JERSEY: 
ENFORCEMENT ISSUES WITH 


Junius Williams, Esq. 


ABBOTT V. BURKE (1981-2002) 


т Abbott v. Burke! and its pred R 

Cahill? has been voted by lawyers and judges in Now 

Jersey to be the "paramount New Jersey court decision this cen- 
pare it (in terms of 

cons boar a Bin ордой Треба Maman af che 

federal level.“ The Robinson case was brought on behalfof urban 


Education Law Center that has kept cases before the Supreme 
Court for more than three decades, 


This is not just the story of government reluctance. This is also the 


times forward the cause of reform through litigation. Itis a story 

‘of how technical and professional skills can be used to persuade 

the judicial system to interpret constitutional law to protect the 
d Ultimately, it is i 


cation. Twenty years later, th 
charge, urging the court to act to wipe out funding inequality 


sending their chi in failing school d 


10 institute supplemental programs designed to wipe out disad- 
vantages in urban school districts. 


The purpose ofthis pperistodi b: 


enforcement that remain for Abbott, in the year of 2002, thirty- 


Th pO | fili 
pen dicial In fact, if narrowly views 
i то Amort 
cance of each. d ity tovi In 1975, the state legislature in response to the first Robinson case 
passed the Public School Education Act. The goal of the law was 
thirty-year period. to promote a thorough and efficient education for all New Jersey 


Combined, the cases of Robinson and Abbott illustrate how poli- 
s Es E 


ibis o each А 


In addition 
E Ken 
turean 


the central players in this drama, 


The state of New Jersey throughout the life of Robinson and 
ible to 


Residents (commonly known as the T & E law). Without any 


of an impact on educational opportunity. In July 1976, the state 
supreme court shut down the public schools for cight days be- 


p 
Ed 


‘Act. Латас) 
to fund the act. At the time, the ELC argued that the act would 


prog: prac- 


an important precursor to education reform. After more than 
Abbottak 


let theact g and 
Five years later, "data showed that the T & E Law did not end 
funding inequities between cities and suburbs, and in fact, the 
Situation was geting worse" In 1981 the ELC led che Abo 
u Burke ities between rich and 


pl 


р 


Heda districas Th 


ing structure has been by the Education Law Center (ELC), 
which works to improve educational opportunities for low-in- 


In 1990, the New Jersey Supreme Court ruled that inadequate 
and unequal funding denied students in poor urban districts a 
thorough and efficient education, and the cour required the 


pre- districts for 
GER d New Jersey's 1 "to wipeout 
blic school children f d as much as a school district can.” Once again, 


tion under stare and federal laws, ELC sepresents the 360,000 
ildren in publi istriets. It is the 


victory was at hand, and this time the stakes were higher. Gover- 


not Jim Florio i y (QEA)in 
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pl 8 ded rie 
billi i fo law. Th bil ld buildi d supplemental h 
dous backlash. pinion px that the health +hnology, alterna- 
posue SE Eet 
ing, but they do ll d urba Р 


schools. Governor Florio signed an amendment to the Quality 
Education Act, rolli i The 
ELC QEA d, failed 
to comply with the 1990 Supreme Court ruling. 


For the ELC, it was indeed “déjà vu all over again.” In 1994, the 
y dE Supreme Court agreed with the ELC and held the 


The court also ordered something called “whole school reform." 
At the remand evidentiary hearings before Judge King, the state 


prog 
were simply “inad- 

D 1 ig qus 

сай put good money after ad.” The supreme court ordered 
d "Suc- 


didit 
guarantee needed supplemental programs." In 1995, the 
Whitman administration released a plan to change the school 
funding formula by guaranteeing, "minimum spending.” The 


ne ee 
Other reform models were allowed, based on choices by school 
districts. This model, called whole school reform, attempts to 


also set out plans lity education 


Inaddition, 


programs would be added as necessary. Along 


ugh 
forall students. In December 1996, Governor 
into law the C. ive Education d Fi- 


nancing Act (CEIFA), which incorporated the standards and. 
defined her concept of “spending”: The statute pides 


і management and budgeting with parent 
involvement. This requirement is consonant with the courts be- 
lief that each school district and even the needs of individual 


spending in the rich 
per pupil spending in the poorer districts to more than г 1 E: 
per pupil below average suburban spending." 

In January 1997, the ELC asked the state supreme court to de- 
dare CEIFA unconstitutional and to enforce the rulings of 1990 
and 1994. In May 1997, the cour agreed and a or- 


dered the state to “immediately” i 


schools will be diff 
cipal, teachers, parents, and community people should have re- 
sponsibility for planning certain needs ofthe school. The result- 


Management Team, or SMT. 


| 
| mur Lacan Process IN ABBOTT 
districts Ir also ordered a remand proceeding Before superior 
Th Abbi 
ties needed for the urban іс In 1998, | WW rennen m 
DEE ще E 
Е gs bythe | Parity funding; О) supplemental De Peer, to meet che 
state, based ddis 1997. A ce) 
d . ee : Er 
р 7 - Е 
billion for school facilities." 
Ge that the court ordered that the poorer urban districts “should 
This see for Abbott V°? In 1998, have more education funds at a disposal than the sa 
е таа 
hildren: full d half-day pre- beyond decisions in the nation, up to 


school for three- and four-year-olds; a comprehensive state- 


this ime. ieee da 


"Th 


a lower court) to oversee timely decision making and expedite 
5 З 5 


school. In Abbott VIII partially decided in October 2001, the 
led he ELC 


ing master "to oversee and supervise 


plementation of Abbott 


In addition, the court in Abbott V*dictated 


pi ly 


doce c equ 
Commissioner of Education. The final product was an exten- 


m 
forth in Abbott V, as consistent with [its] view in Abbott V that 
education disputes are properly decided in the first instance by 


sively detailed ae 


entrusted with that bil 


munity programs, and facilities improvements, all embedded 
within a constitutional order.” 


Commissioner [of Educa- 
tion] challenged in the Office of Administrative Law to be expe- 


pl 
‘mentation in the 2000-2001 school year.” In other words, ће 


m : e 
is x |. court decided that plaintiffs must continue to rely upon the ad- 
| і hich, il 
he histori Vvictory in 1998. 
ment motion by the Abbot pla, the cour redirected the era cen, 
Thesu has legitimized the struggle of school 
alg cecil eine high ei 
In 2001, the БІС on” The state failed to implement фе d fo 
ña d А ‘comply. It has done so Бу supplying 
went back to court, Ee En РУ, A не Б 


failed 


again for relief 


unusual. One might say t 
of Abbott V and the tight timetable for review for approval of 
VID) 


from the state's ingstaff necessary, failed to provide the space 

ikure to imple i ilt, and 

М TL continued to debate class-size issues (fif- 
ment the courts 


teen children per class, as per court order)" 
This. k 


vi 


Se ete che BOY tr EST ISN EE QUIS 


pated. The court seems to adopt the: sae KE 


ment t 


In response toa motion by the speaker of the New Jersey General 
Assembl in May i 

“Fully fund” all facilities improvements and new construction, as 
needed in the Abbott districts. Only then, in July 2000, did the 


solutions. None of the state’ delay tactics have moved the su- 
preme court from its support thus 


Tee Ce 
totaling an estimated $7 billion for Abbott districts. But since Е і 
s Gëss E the state to involve parents and community in the business об 
б in Abbos 
he Dej 
ducation and the E Devel 


In 2001, the ELC went back to court, again for relief from the 
mandate. The 


ELC 


whole-school reform through the vehicle of the School Manage- 
ment Team, SMTs develop a plan for whole-school reform; par- 


non-SMT members to undertake various tasks, such as evaluat- 


judg 


19, 


inginechóol ье 


cated them nonetheless about the potential of Abbott.” It has 


who will d 
who will become the instructional aides for carly childhood 


This is a broad and potentially i 


luential mandate for commu- 
і ict level. It is 


with the courts philosophy that decisions about special needs 
di h i cB 


parents ought to be involved. The regulations adopted by the 
£ S a Б 


рої 
out that the principal of the school is clearly in charge, as he or 
she should be, but the SMT is a necessary partner in the 
planning and budgeting of each school in the 30 Abbott 
districts. 


Th 
datory in a way, which makes it m for parens E 


gi ir 
th i i the failure. 


ofimplementation of Abbot аг ll levels of authority, 


How Do You Sr, "Raum? 


With the election of Governor James E. McGreevey, a new col- 
j berwe Al 


litigation, providi: 


by the past 


of districts plans for preschool programming and agreed to a 
‘more collaborative process for approving the plans, 


On February 19, 2002, Governor McGreevey established the 
‘Abbot Compliance Coordi Coun- 


aders to 
other “outsider” tactics of protest in: vis to be involved in. ym 
ті 


SMT shall 

lation and ofthe community racial and ethnic composition.” 
All Abbott school: scha odel 
di d earlier, which ata mini b й 


the principal, teachers, school Ee 


stitute optional representation on the SMTs, but the other cat- 
egories are mandatory. 

Abbott squire that additi ime staff b 
hired to help develop the Abbott 


cil by Executive Order The seven == шка includes cabi- 


bility f i h 
missioners of education, human services and higher ne 


tion y h 


й Sa я ` 


Center. 


This council i e x 
suring that program implementation is coordinated across the 


di i 4 


son specialist, whose job d social 


for students. Unfortunately, from 1998 to 2001, the court-or- 
i l d 


Itis not. 


ceo ai et NUBE IRATUS ear 
dent approach andthe fll extent of participation by various 


participa- 


tion by 


level to minimize the scope of these regulations. However, from 
й " the fru 


tration felt by those who do participate in the 


ties. Th i ^ 


standards-based reform and whole school reform, K-12 supple- 
Eo Mod 


and rehabilitation, reform and phase out of state operation of 
districts, and review of Abbott designation, including charter 
schools. (See State of New Jersey Executive Order #6, Governor 
James E. McGreevey, February 19, 2002.) 


new process. This caution must be viewed in the context of the 
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“fiscal crisis” 


г 002 deficit of $3 to 


" 


$5 bill aren 
would be affected. He has “frozen” the Abbon K- 12budgasar at 


the level of the current fiscal year with respect. 


be sought out and their opinions weighed with those of the. 
professionals before final plans for school reform issues under 
eral, this 


funding. 


To some it appeared that the new governor was practicing 
doublespeak: supporting Abbott on the one hand and cutting 
it B 


P 
district: if the richer suburban districts increase their spending, 
the Abbott budget will automatically go up. This formula is not 
affected by the governors freeze, but overall, the amount of 


nity for coming up with a new way to teach children in the 


the community to be served is otofien sought out, nor is its 
pinion valued very hi Бог re- 
forms: 
venient shield for their skewed interest in Abbott (more money, 


ment of any but the traditional professional educators in the 


АБЫ i " 
n duis Ы aged the the past, Hence, 
significantly. ня ae 
y ‚he disriclevel. Our goal 
d + $3,000 per pupil in grades K voice in the Abbott school-reform process in order to produce 
through 12 under under Gover- educated d. 


nor Whitman's CEIFA formula. Overall, Abbott has generated 
$1 billion more each year for Abbott districts than the CEIFA 
formula produced. There is $13, 


Moreover, the leaders should be able to do this in a way that is 
inclusive, Our, 


p 
education for cach student in an Abbott district, compared 
with $8,500 per student in New York City and $6,500 in 
Philadelphia. 


The ELC. 


allowing more children to participate (only 50 percent of the 


not be combative; rather, involvement can be a force to help 
teachers and administrators in the class room. 


‘Summary 


After more than 20 years, Abbott is more than a legal case; for 
some, it has become a way of life. Certainly for its advocates, 


ride. For the New 
higher-q B hash i 
of Abbott implementation. bechte it 
Now that: li h tay one 


Abbott reform is in the E of politicians and professionals 


step ahead of the media and the court, while holding fast to 


other than lawyers, peces 
ted and 


cally held by those to whom they felt most loyal. And to the 


ries of rul 


interests of others. de the majori 


by the ELC 
Enten My a león баку 
port for representative advocacy as we enter into this new 
mode of collaboration. 


reform. 


Th ion Council is designed to bri 
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supreme court. Early in 2002, the substance of all resolutions 
appears to be affected bythe reversal of the strong economy in 
New Jersey and 


ER Remedial 
How- Measures,” prepared by David Sciarra, Counsel for the Abbott Ze 
ever, ifall the stakeholders are included, there may be a way to Райт, February 27, 2001. 
Ü he 30. EE 

and participation by th he school and dis- 5. Decisi Abbor VII 

il id di 1001, citing it A cision in Abbott VI, where a similar remedy 

eo for ed by the su- R 
preme courtin this momentous decision. 24. NJAC (6A: 242.1, and 22, ET seq) 
' ips 25. (NJAC 6A: 242.10). 
Adi for q d inour 
ax 26, Testimony given by parents and community advocates at BLES 
losely n meetings concerning ten of the thirty Abbott districts. 
delay. 
TES 
1. 100 NJ 269 (1985) (Abbott I). 
2. 62 NJ 473 (1973) (Robinson I). 
3. 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
4. New Jersey Laugen December 27,1999. 
GE 
in New Jersey” (Education Law Сы 
6. Ibid. 
7. 119 NJ 287 (1990). 
8. 136 NJ 444 (1994) (Abbott Ш). 
9. “The History of Progress,” op.cit. footnote 5. 
10. 149 NJ 145 (1997) (Abbott IV). 
11, “The History of Progress,” op.cit. footnote 5. 
12. 153 NJ 480 (1998) 
did not adopt the amounts set forth by 


13. The court in its dec 
Judge King, In fa 


ence to a top-down, legislatively imposed formula. 
14. Paul L, Tractenberg, “The Evolution and Implementation of Educa- 
tional Rights Under the New Jersey Constitution of 1947,” Rutgers Law 
Review 29, АА (Summer 1998): 921 n. 508. 

15. Tractenberg, “The Evolution and Implementation of Educational 
Rights,” 921. 


16. Ibid. 926. 
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THE CHANGING NATURE 
OF COMMUNITY-BASED 


Roland V. Anglin and Charles Hill ` 82 _ DEVELOPMENT 
© DCs by In addi- 
i tion, the federal Housing and Urban Develop- 
iy of life and. igh ment, Health and Human Services, Justice, and Labor are all 
d Co р | maj s d 
а is well established, what present and future challenges docs it 
‚and h in- face? 
ER ions, faith, leader- 
ship, and diversity. rege 
с " field, seared G d phi Forts to support place-based 
thi ago with 
(CDC3). In general, CDC: call 
tions whose explicit goal is to d residents in jl devel I 
ivei ral tracts, contributes to long commutes to work, and takes a 
and the pri CDCs often pl heavy toll on the environment. Sprawl E isa trend 


my in the 


United Lp TO TY el 


and attract invest- 


$ а of the urban poor o gain aces o job-rich 


of limited transit 


i di the suburbs; 


housing, 


is mee Ea 
i a у ie $ Population shifts undermine che urban tax base, which 
d x then limits investment in education, securi 
Ae and other amenities that attract private investments 
TheCDC. | жі 
Bie sus Cael | $ Concentration of poor residents limits the diversity of 


si 

h In 

the early 1980s philanthropy and the federal government sup- 
3 г уні 


poration (LISC) 
tion, and the National Reinvestment Corporation to support 
CDGs! 


social capital necessary to articulate countervailing, 
strategies and movements against concentrated 
poverty and public (regulatory and expenditure) 
policies that encourage such patterns.” 


П besch 


been slow progress toward a common agenda that unites the 


Cunnenr Stare or CDCs i ral environment) and residents of communities with a high de- 
me COMMUNTIY gree of concentrated poverty 
ly of philanthropy and вх сану invest- | 
does i d 
lated i li h L 
i lopment field. dal costs, there h 
hat field, not been much discussion and action, until recently, about the 


TheCDC 


from which it garners most of its support. Several large national 


concentrated poverty. A movement composed of what may be 
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press a desire to expand their efforts in historic preservation of 


try. The central theme of these eff 


hoods that can serve as bases of cultural and 
ther 


tween | 
development of places.” 


- Another issue is h 
reform includes regional tax sharing, which would help increase 
h il i hool d 


The livable-and. Ы A 
«ally sustainable development as the use of natural, economic, 
political, h d he abil 

future generations to benefit from these resources. Others de- 
scribe itas the development of economies based on the "income" 


poor These 


dee d nes 


Thus, an emerging thrust of some coalitions is an attempt to 
Partner with troubled schools to help them improve orto work 


from these assets rather than on their “capi The common 
schools.” 
Gei dvocates for livable and sustainab de 
devel it 4 ‘The last agenda item that has come to the forefront is security. 
environ: llas to the value of place-based The coaliti is ing for effici qM 


deeem nee 


pri 
ity. Thus, a number of coali- 


d li 


by and large, of city-wide 


based institutions, Urban League affiliates, the Sierra Clubs, T SE 
Thousand Friends movement, the private sector, and, increas- TEN 
ingly, q 
ide political and | Дно an Аваторы 

nomic integration. TR н he tide ofsp 
The coalitie ther, they h | devel a regionis core city and neighborhood economy 
overtime. Many have built trust through high- ted to the larger region. This builds 
ways that threatened to devastate neighb or struggles hborh iti 
over the proposed pl ps ic development for the poor. Without such development, 

he disposition of brownfiel y other noxious here is itte i the tide of 
land uses. Th dé Therefore, collective There is a great deal 
iy and clarity of effort. Much of the later focus isa result of | and individual promotion of asset devel- of work to be done 
lent iw! e bs is bilis A bh HI? B 
identifying sprawl and sprawl Edu nes ә | " in building suttain- 
mous potential. They recognize that they must involve di HE able metrop 

i | and they are fluid l ial li | MAC = m- communities, 
thereby breaking down the political isolation of poor neighbor- | "айс. vie cad ES 

hoods. Coalitions such as the Urban Coalition pom o een ZE | 


cgon, the Bay Area Coali 
the Metro Alliance in Mi lis ugh 
dues structure and grants from local foundations. Building on 


stage." Additionally, we do ? 
tual tools and indicators that illustrates what healthy regional 


and codify lessons for emulation and rep 


En and brownfield Bess Many, pes - 
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lenge of 


are preparing students to work in the wider metropolis. Coali- 
qs o У a 


y pol 
PolicyL Loft li 


indicators. 


points 
See й d 
ps Н ES 
tune way to fold issues of inequity and poverty into a larger 
agenda that the American public will pay attention to. Commu- 
En mu ces 


BUILDING A SUSTAINABLE-METROPOLITAN-COMMUNITIES. quity i might 
‘Movewenr й i 
Beyond k ilding, wh. Weargue that 
b foreign to 
Aftican-A Asian, and L 
Envi d We have 


$ Development of an internally diverse set of coalitions 
з the organizational capacity to pursue a 
sustainable-metropolitan-communities agenda. 


vasive mind-set that communities of color (especially African 
j ips & 


eny TI 


$ Encouraging these coalitions to 
of land use (c.g, expenditure and regulatory) policies 
that encourage efficient development patterns. Such 

ypment patterns must recognize the interrela- 
tionship of economy, equity, and the environment. 

§ Initially encouraging concentration on five clear 
livability agenda items: transit development, 
brownfield redevelopment, historic preservation of 
minority communities, educational reform, and 


These ler five issue arcas are not arbitrary. They have been 


communis field as important to their pol SE issue 


as jes. 


‘Summary 


plex and inserewined. We should noc limit фе possibilities for 
change by localizing and segmenting the challenges. 
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Valorie Caffee 


W aterfront South evokes images of a vacation destina- 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE: 
A NEW MOVEMENT 
SEEKING ALLIES 


This lawsuit re- 
sulted in both victores and losses, deepening SCCIA member 


tion, but this South Camden neighborhood of pre- 
еен N 


dy 


Jersey: 
h , i 


fifteen other known contaminated sites, an industrial medical 


arelocated here. 


New Rahway, Linden, Elizabeth, and Newark 


In Linden, residents of Trembly Point have been waging а two- 
year battle to prevent the building of a waste-transfer station for 
New York City garbage and a hazardous-medical-waste-treatment 


pl mon 


al ng huge co-generation dee the Union County 
itis clear that 


pi 


sent he vision. 
laced cities enveloped by Ses er Turnpike the 


toxic 
d 

numerous Superfund sites still awaiting cleanup. 

Thisis what envi racism and injustice look like, but it 


pollution. 


In 1998, thanks to the efforts of the Committee Against Toxics, 
under the auspices ofthe Ironbound Community Corporation 
асо, 
the Ironbound section of Newark. The ICC also launched an 

A e d the 


doesn't tell the whole story. Ever since a group of courageous 
residents of Warren County, North Carolina, engaged in a pro- 


Greater Newark community about environmental links to and 


EE 


ties. L ial Justice С F 


the United Church of Christ and Clarke Ur 
Bullard (director of the Environmental Justice Center) in 1986 


| prevention of this epidemic illness, which disproportionately af- 
and lower 


This ne 


and redefined the term “environment” to include places where 
people live, work, pray, play, and go to school. The trend toward 


way! neighbors 
Latinosand Native 


American “Indian” tribal lands also fall under the scope of the 


nn movement). 
People of Color Es - | President Clinton's Executive Order 12898, issued in 1994, isa 

tal L i it, held in 1991 а | 
ment titled “ Justi | fions j ions of people 
research supporting their claims, people living in communities by envi- 
Я juni " "EJ commu- eet à fi WS 
nities,” ronmental racism under Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
tice struggles. For example, in 1993 the residents of Waterfront Title VI prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, or 
h organi Camden Ci | Iso prohibits recipients of federal funds, in- 


ten years ago to tackle the ongoing pollution problems there. 
= 7 8 


over the past eighteen months when they filed a Tide VI civil 
rights lawsuit against the New Jersey Department of Environ- 


duding d ies, from taki 
actions. 


By 1998, the federal Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 


mental Protection (NJDEI newly built 
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cerns. That year, EPA issued i 


Title VI Administrative Complaints Challenging Permits to “pro- was dif d proved 
processing Title VI b 
prod Brad Campbell, the new NJD) reed. Based 


this guidance document was issued, the NJDEP created an 


justice policy and revise its pollution permit regulations. (The 
NJDER Just - 


ment, uses the term "equity" rather than the word “j 


of the goals of the Environmental Justice Movement is not to 
require “equity,” which implies the browning of gren aras, but 


this and additional considerations, he withdrew the proposed 
rule in May, 2002 and proposed an “alternative approach” to 
working for environmental justice. Contributing the idea to 
NJWEC, Campbell announced at the May 16, 2002 tig 
Council 

that would allow people to petition the NJDEP to hold He 


efor cleaner ) The task 
be EE 14 devel d dee elk 
5 SC p Lit 
nicipalities, labor, and industry. In February 2000, former SE E see aM notonly ea V um 
NJDEP Ce Or 
der 2000-01, which established the state first environmental ae Gei, 
equity policy. Shinn later. i how the detrimental health 
to make the Envi Equity Task Е Twosuch 7" ас 
advisory councils reports released in 2000, demonstrate this Ges EE 
link. In Harm’ Way: Toxic Threats to Child De- at many commu- 
The advisor il and NJDEP staff crafted the Expanded 
Feen ape anota cns velopment, ee BostonPhy- nities swith large 
Process) in F. asam ойи Я тоунаа 
scot) Breed lee, tion with the Clean ur Fund, concludes A 
The EE Process was intended to provide a mechanism that chad cleo e Se TERT "American, 
would allow for extensive community participation in permit. dr enee SEN 
idem ino, 
decision making and mandate the NJDEP to comply with E qoe я 55 
among chil- 


Title VI by using various new assessment and compliance 


of 


procedures о determine if pollution permits for toxic facili dren. The second report, issued by NJWEC all races bear more 
pene and titled Children at Risk Taxi Chemicals os omental 
in which they are located and/or violate the civil rights of the ee MN das 
idem = 5 
Kee in these cities are located less than a milefrom pollution than 
Th facilities that store more than ten thousand majority white, 
d po ron iddle-ch. 
and the written comment period sponsored by the NJDEP The tal releases from such facilites in Paterson jeop- = 
y resi ici ardize the health and welfare of area school “OMMUNIties, 
ina statewide dialogue on environmental justice, which helped children, personnel, and residents. 
received widespread general support, many people said that it Peopl 1 
needed to be enhanced to give NJDEP the authority to deny E Astbmaand 
pomis if il i her respiratory il 
bers. Th i 4 i the of d probl. 


‘The EPA states that environmental justice means “fair treatment.” 
As defined by the EPA, "Fair treatment means that no groups of 
should bear a 


dustrial, 
federal, state, local, and tribal programs and policies.” 
Th - 
tal allies to help it achieve the goal of “far treatment" and state and 
federal policies and programs that mandate “green” economic in- 

d devel d 


policies. One of NJWECS four major program arcas is environ- 
NEED UT а 


New Jersey delegation to the Second National People of Color 
Leadership Summit (Summit I), which was held in Washington, 
D.C., from October 23 to October 27, 2002. One post-summit 


justice working group or network in the state. There has been 


П ici id oth 
interrelated concerns. The next phase of the struggle for civil 


tice, People of color must put this issue squarely on the public 
agenda. 
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USING INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Randal D Pinkett, Ph.D., and Richard W. Roper 


FOR COMMUNITY 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


т 


T the nature of work, recreation, and community. Many 


i The 
services or products that they offer are localized within a neigh- 


and many of their daily activities from searchi 


through job 


Many such businesses are now using the Internet to establish 


family! 
Information technology (IT) has revolutionized the way busi- 
A hasIT 


ppl p 
help sustain their businesses 


In other cases, inner-city and rural small businesses are using 
Kette й 


kets by means of spatial mapping of demographic and other 


velopment. С і capital, 


data’ A 
i ic. We do not know, for l 


ties? 


IT essentially can enhance the asset base of organizations and 


forall products, or do specific market niches lend themselves 
more readily to marketing? The major question is, even with the 
` й » 


q 
communities. Cı i pe 


р 
r is simple andthe 


y 


puters. 


forces such as a community-based development organization, 


leges, 


the community economic development process. The hope is to 
discussion of the role IT 


prosper. A good example is the use of 
GIS data to do market mapping, Often entrepreneurs receive 


can play in community economic development.* 


і з i ші 


|. While a pow- 
erful tool, GIS still remains a device that requires great technical 


expertise. The larger q 


place-based strategies that stress the role of community-based 
ende land міни 


preneurs.® 


Th h ith mixed The other place for technology in the development of low-in- 
Th ing trend is to ask i A | 
н ; Е eg 
skills pi experiences. i i 
d | He ity or community-based 
egies in a way lacking in contemporary strategies. А à 
pi With 


Busınzss DEVELOPMENT 
Much like entrepreneurs in the wider economy, those in poor 
inner- ] 


h 


from first-time ventures for low-income entrepreneurs can be 
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While many national » 


computer training, the 


lines” Coupled with a 


peer lending, the possibility exists for business retention rates that 
are significantly better than the average. 


Ре idespread uses of th 
isin the area of workforce development. Many who now work 
in training the poor use dedi 


IT AND THE Work or Ci В, 
'EVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Community development corporations (CDCs) and other types 
IA me 


complish their work in an environment filled with asymmetric 
information. CDCs need access to information such as the own- 
ership and disposition of distressed properties, where there is a 


d f youth and the hard. 
ployed. For example, Focus a Hope ат community- ES 


program to train high E dropouts. In a matter of eight 
degen Gen E o 


EE k 


precise 
estimates by workers are imperative. 


haracteris Such 
dat is eher hard to ge or it resides in many different places 
‘making i time consuming to obtain. 


A number of university/community partnerships use GIS and 


puter training, the question is whether there can be broader 


y several 
community-based organizations that are entry points for the 


Internet based delivery 


sodules. Such info based delir 


©: University 


gional knowl ledge of regional 


u 
of California at L 1 
Neighborhood Knowledge Los Angeles (NKLA). NKLA collects 
local government data, census data, and other information that 


through the Internet, but community- 


employer needs and ensure GE overa broader pro- 
grammatic spectrum, 


DEVELOPMENT or COMMUNITY-BASED ECONOMIC 


workforce develop- itto influenccand direct community plan- 


3 ning and program implementation." 
ment providers use, EE gather informa- 


Much like the enhancement of worker productivity, distance 
learning isan innovative way to provide economic development 


question is whether because it has established a win-win situ- 
there can be broader ation in which both the consumers and 


and regional i 
practitioners, much of the training is site-based and often not 
close to where practitioners live and work. Some community 


| collegesand 

z d replica far richer pool uld other- ing Thi В deel dent = 
sión acrass SUCH wie exe, Ciber eres mich oy ; Е : 

Programs. Universi of Pennsylvania, have stab | обі а Di і 

lished data warehouses that use the | helpwith the rapid di fi 

leadershi i y build learning, with the practitioner attending one module. The as- 

h pac- sumption is that the practitioner then possesses the technical 
ity to make it accessible izations. Inother Комі SE 

instances, local plish the same Th m 

though such eff Ти d ra 

political constraints? Clearly, à 
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keep practiti in the Individuals can identify 
course oftheir in, if ity college ial 
can id political issues. This baal, 
mcs isi id federal Hn i 

for quality control and peer leaming. individual betterment. 


The Speciat Case or me DIGITAL DIVIDE AND 
“DEVELOPMENT 


T a 
for community and individual development. The question is 


IT to assist in social and economic developme: 


. The digital 


2; ` 
ору can best be used in the improvement of dis 


This has ed to the rise of the 
term “digital divide.” The essence of the digital divide is that, 


+ Access: The widespread ability to access a computer and. 


because of race, education, and income, duals and 


Ag 


- Training and individuallcommunity support: The abil- 


Computer and bridge th 
digital divide. Universal access should be a goal, but many argue 


building) purposes. Technological fluency means know- 


| that access only guarantees the right to consume information. e using - 
| 7 pers wealth. Community 
pem . land col- 
that benefits lectively, to foster and sustain positive neighborhood 
have access to information technology.” change. Technology can, and should, support these ends. 
4. o ion: The ability to contrib 
| N an 
about job search and employment ities. They d d i di 
7 fin p op eR els computer Lab? - Comfort: When people can readily see how technology 
- His dies у 


wage career options that involve the use of technology. 
- Education and improved outlook on learning: Individu- 
E Ў 3 : 


ties, they will be much more likely to embrace these tools 
asa means of achieving some measure of comfort, and, 
herefo н 


Itural milieu. 


а 
| computer literacy and mathematics programs. This offers 
the possibility of changing their goals for learning and 
educational attainment (e.g., decide to pursue a GED or 


Випхаме me лота тре 
А has been the pri 
of the community technology movement and efforts to bridge 


morc) 

Indi- the digital divide thus far." This includes a series of policies, 

viduals can achic feel- fundi bab tee 

i i eof famil h 
access and. the T d health d 

Internet. Arben, 
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only beginning to situate their work within the realm of social 
and economic justice. 


Similarly the community economic development movement has 


yet in 
!5 Technology-rel 


discussions of how low-income and underserved communities 
can be best served. At best, the organizations that support this 
-chnology 


ch 
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EXHIBIT 2: PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 
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